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Mt Dear Sir, 

To no individual, in the whole circle of 
my acquaintance, could I with so much propriety, 
dedicate a work upon the suhject of Medical Edu- 
cation, as to yourself. Possessing a mind acutely 
sensitive upon every topic which involves, in its 
consequences, the respectability and usefulness of 
the medical character, you have often deeply de- 
plored the existence of the defective method of edu- 
cating, him, which has, unhappily, so long prevailed 
in the United Kingdom. Conscious, too, that the 
cause of this inefficiency is, in a great measure, to 
be attributed to the faulty constitution of our medi- 
cal colleges and corporations, you have neglected 



no proper opportunity to raise your voice, and t<» 
employ the powerful influence of your pen, for the 
correction of that which you have felt to be so 
deeply fraught with injury to the scientific charac- 
ter of the mass of medical practitioners, and with 
the most lamentable consequences to the commu- 
nity at large. Not only have you endeavoured, by 
such means, to amend the present absurd and futile 
method of medical study, but you have also estab- 
lished, what may be said to have been productive 
of, at least, equal good, and which, till originated by 
you, had never before existed in the county of 
SufPolk, nor, indeed, in but few other coimties, 
upon so extensive a scale, a well regulated, and, as 
far as the present plan of professional government 
will admit, an efficient, system of private, initiatory, 
medical instruction. 

To you, therefore, I dedicate these pages, with 
feelings of the deepest gratitude for your labours in 
the cause of " Medical Reform ; " and I beg (but 
jiot in the sycophantic language of adulatory pane- 



gyric, for I will never condescend to speak of any 
man, in a tone of which I believe him to be un- 
worthy) to bear my homble, but honest, testimony 
to the high order of your attainments as a surgeon, 
.and to your worth and integpity as a man. 



Believe me, my dear Sir, 



^ith warmest wishes for your health and happiness. 



Your very fedthful and sincere Friend, 



WM. HEMPSON DENHAM. 



(99^kham Markit, May, l&SH. 
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PREFACE. 

It v^as originally my intention to compose a 
paper or two on the subject of the following essay, 
and to send it for publication to the Lancet; but 
when I considered, however extensive the circular 
tion of that work may be; that it is almost ex- 
clusively read by members of the profession, and 
that, consequently, the opinions which I wished to 
make general, would, with comparatively few ex-^ 
eeptions, not be seen by the parents for whom they 
were more particulaxly intended, I altered my 
design, and determined to publish them ixh their 
present form. That I have not committed an error 
by changing my original purpose, I think will be 
admitted; for my ideas may now be read and 
canvassed, at leisure, by those who would not take 
detached numbers of a medical periodical for the 
sole object of perusing the matter in question. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to im- 
press most earnestly upon the attention of parents, 
the importance, and absolute necessity, of educating 
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m the best possible maimer, those children whom< 
they destine for the medical profession; being from 
long observation and reflection thorooghly convinced 
that that man will be best able to discharge the 
highly responsible daties of a sm'geon, with the 
greatest comfort to his own conscience, and with 
the greatest benefit to those who trust themselves 
in his hands, who possesses that choicest of all 
earthly blessings, an acute and well cultivated mind. 
It must not,., however, be supposed that the most 
intelligent, man will always succeed in obtaining 
the most extensive professional emplo3rment, for 
such a man will, in general, contemptuously spurn 
the low arts of charlatanry and chicanery, to which 
some in^viduals with contracted minds resort, to 
attain that end, thereby reducing themselves to the 
moral.level of those who, to gratify their desire for 
gain, live.by systematically imposing on the credulity 
of the afflicted. . Oh ! how profoundly gullible is John 
Bull ; and it is a well-known fact that every mer- 
cenary scoundrel of a charlatan, regular and ir- 
regular, who pretends to a knowledge of the ills to 
which flesh is heir, is able to impose upon John's 
credulity, and can generally succeed in obtaining ta 
his heart's content, that which of all things John, 
loves most — ^his money! But what a stigma i& 
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this circuitistance upon the conduct of the adviserr 
of His Majesty, both Whig and Tory, for wheif 
they have once sipped the sweets of office, there is 
little perceptible difference between them — advisers 
who, if they have considered the subject, can only 
be supposed to pretend to the possession of that 
which it is difficult to conceive they feel, a desire 
to promote the well-being and Happiness of the 
people generally, or tfiey would not, one would 
think, for the sake of adding a few paltry pounds 
to the revenue, persist in perpetuating that abomin- 
able and destructive system of medical quackery, 
which is so deep a stain upon the intellectual cha- 
racter of the nation, and so potent a reason for 
distrusting their honesty and intelligence. 

It ought not to be required at the present day, 
that a work should be written expressly with the 
object of directing the attention of parents to the 
necessity of making those of their sons, whom they 
destine to be physicians, well-informed and highly 
educated ; and it may, perhaps, be doubted, even 
by some members of the profession, whether any 
necessity existed for directing the attention of the 
public to the subject ; but let every individual, in 
whose mind there is a doubt of the propriety of the 
step I have taken, con over the advertising pag^ 
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of our medical periodicals, and he will tiiere find to 
his bitter mortification, if he be desirous of seeing 
the intellectual character of the profession elevated 
above the standard which those advertisements 
denote it to have attained, abundant proof that 
there are to be found in its ranks, many young 
men whose education has been so limited as to-, 
compel them to have recourse to the artificial Qi& 
of a *' grinder," that they may make themselves 
au fait m that department of learned lore, the 
translation of prescriptions, without a tolerable 
knowledge of which they dare never venture into 
the presence of the Worshipful Company of Apothe- 
caries, and with which, so acquired, they can never 
become more than parrots in learning, nor, except 
by accident, more than quacks in science. 

In the preceding paragraph, and in the body of 
the work, it will be observed that I have employed 
the terms ** Physician," and " Surgeon," in a sy- 
nonymous sense ; believing,.as I do, in a profession 
in which the public are necessarily so much inte- 
rested,, but of the right or wrong practice of which 
they know literally nothing, that no distinction 
should exist amongst its members, but that which 
deservedly arises from superiority of intellect. Of 
course I do not deny the right of any man to conr 
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fine his practice to that department of the pro- 
fession which may happen to coincide with his 
inchnation and habits ; nor, if it suit his taste, to 
practice simultaneously in every branch ; but I do 
deny that, in a profession which should have, and 
which is supposed to have, none but well-educated 
members, any difference of education should exist 
between those who practice the profession gene- 
rally, and those who limit themselves to a par- 
ticular division ; and that an individual should be 
allowed to practice any branch of medicine, without 
having given substantial proof that he is intimately 
acquainted with the whole. To suppose that the 
present modes of educating and examining medical 
students are calculated to ensure that end, is too: 
absurd to require refutation. 

In urging the paramoimt importance to every 
surgeon of a superior and well-trained mind, it is 
not, of course, contended, that a man of mediocre 
intellect will be unable to perform the ordinary 
duties of a routine practitioner ; or that a know- 
ledge of the ** dead languages" is required to 
enable him to cure an ague, (a disease, by-the-by, of 
rare occurrence now,) because every day's expe- 
rience would falsify the assertion, but that know- 
ledge of every kind, be it what it may, that brings 
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into action the reflective faculties, and renders the 
mind observant and refined, is worthy the deepest 
attention of, and cannot fail to be beneficial to, the 
medical practitioner. These, it will readily be seen, 
are all that classical learning, [^or, indeed, that 
" learning" of any kind can do ; but if it efl^ect 
these it will do, to a certain ^extent, for the man of 
moderate abilities, what nature does for the mighty 
genius. 

. Parents, it is assumed, who make a son a sur- 
geon, are actuated by a desire to see him possess 
that rank in the profession which should ever be 
obtained, as its just reward, by intellectual merit ; 
and it is also supposed, while they are pursuing 
their studies, that their sons are influeneed by the 
same honourable motive ; but parents must expect 
to have their wishes thwarted, if they make a phy- 
sician of him, to whom nature has denied the love 
of revelling in mental pleasure; or, if he have that 
desire, and they have not themselves encouraged it 
to the utmost of their power, by afibrding him the 
only means by which he can successfully indulge 
it, a good classical education. True it is, if nature 
have been bountiful to him, that he may, to a great 
extent, by persevering industry, be able to obviate 
the lamentable eflfects which, to a professional man^ 



sre - sure to resuh from a deficient education ; but,- 
unfortunately, it is not always perceivable by those 
who are unacqudnted with the means of measuring' 
the mind, whether nature has, or has not, been lavish 
of her gifts ; consequently the best way of ascer- 
taining that circumstance, will be to educate him as 
efficiently, and as early, as his bodily powers wilT 
admit; 

The plan"' of this essay, then, may be thus sum'> 
marily stated: — Having urged the necessity- of 
a vigorous mind,and of a healthy oonstitution-i 
I have dwelt upon the importance of aiding the 
natural mental powers of the aspirant to medical 
fame, by a constant and well-regulated course of 
trainii%. The mode of study which is thought to 
be best calculated to ensure that end, has been 
pointed out, and remarks have been offered upon 
the propriety of employing the period of apprentice- 
ship, in a way very different to that in^ which it 
is spent in the majority of instaneea: Subjects which 
should engage, the attention of the pupil during 
that important period of his life, and a considerable 
knowledge of which might, and ought to, be then 
obtained, have been incidentally noticed, and ad^ce 
has been given upon the manner of employing Kis^ 
time and money when the apprenticeship is finished* 
and he proceeds to London. 
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A few passing observations have, also, been made 
upon the injurious ejects of our medical corpora- 
tions on the profession and the public, and a word 
or two thrown out, in conclusion, upon some, it 
is presumed, not imimportant parts of " medical 
ethics/' 

I feel bound, however, to add, that the thanks 
of the community are very justly due to Thomas 
Wakly, Esq., M. P., the talented editor of the 
Lancet, for being the firsfr individual to direct the 
public attention, and that of the profession, to the 
eorrupt state of our governing medical bodies. 
His opinions upon the subject, although they have 
been vehemently opposed, are steadily making way 
amongst medical practitioners, and I sh<9bld be 
deficient in honesty if I did not acknowledge, that 
the spirited articles which have, from time to time, 
appeared in his journal, have been the cause of 
inducing me to think lipon the subject. But if it 
seem to any one that I have (fensured too severely 
the existing state of things, I would urge him to 
consider the Greek adage. 

Hya l^vi ras ivjxivavlocs xzrav on acv 'sjoivis vi Xsyvif ZJisas^ 
a>^Kx Tiis iiriityi.wilxs rots jc^ixaflixvofAivOis, 

W. H. D. 
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A few plain directions from a guide, will 6ften en- 
able a traveller steadily to pursue his onward course, 
and to reach his destination, without wandering ma- 
terially from his proper path ; so with regard to 
parents, who purpose to bring up their sons to the 
most arduous, and the most useful, if not the most 
delightful, of all professions, that of medicine, a few 
simple hints may enable them the better to accom- 
plish their object, and to avoid those circumstances 
which may otherwise interfere with the consum- 
mation of their hopes. But before parents come to 
a determination to enlist a son in the ranks of the 
medical profession, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should satisfy their minds, that the 
mental capacity of the boy is so constituted, that 
he will be able to imbibe such a draught at the 
fountain of knowledge, as will lit him to undertake 
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the important task he will be called upon to per- 
form ! Unless they are satisfied on this point, the 
sooner they relinquish the idea of making him a 
surgeon the better ; for, without such capacity, the 
exertions of teachers, and their own trouble and 
anxiety, as well as their money, will be sadly 
misapplied. 

There is another preliminary circumstance, 
which parents should also well consider ; their son 
ought to be of that hardy frame. of body, that he 
will, as far as probability goes, be able to bear the 
excessive fatigue and watching, which, to a certain 
extent, fall to the lot of every medical man, of 
every country practitioner in particular. If he 
be not, however intelligent he may be, I would 
earnestly advise them not to make him a surgeon ; 
for, unless the mens sana has its domicile in porpore 
sano, unless he be of a healthy and hardy consti- 
tution, woefully severe will oftentimes be his 
labour, and frequently more than he will be able 
to perform, without risking the entire destruction 
of his health, and, not improbably, of his life. 

In no one of the numerous occupations of civilized 
society, is it so necessary for an individual to 
have the perfect use of all his faculties, as in the 
medical profession ; for on the prompt conception 



And decision of a surgeon, will the future happiness 
of a family frequently depend :— - 

" What dire necessities on every hand, 

Our art, 6ur strength, our fortitude require ! 

Of foes intestine, what a numerous band 

Against this little throb of life conspire ! 

Yet science can elude their fatal ire 

Awhile, and turn aside Death's levell'd dart, 

Sooth the sharp pang, allay the fever's fire. 

And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart. 

And yet a few soft nights and balmy days impart." 

But if from any fault or neglect on the part of the 
medical attendant, severe injury be sustained, his 
own reputation will suffer by the infliction ; for 
scandal with her thousand, poisoned, tongues will 
usher forth the circumstance, and blast his pros- 
pects in the locality where it occurred, even if he 
be not called upon to answer for his conduct in a 
court of law. 

In making these remarks, it is far from my in- 
tention either to discourage the wishes of a parent, 
or to depress the well-directed ardour of youth : — 
" Perish the lore that deadens young desire." 

On the contrary, I would encourage the one, and 
animate the other. I am only anxious to impress 
upon the minds of all concerned, the importance 
and comprehensiveness of the task to be under* 
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taken ; well-knowing that is commenced by hun- 
dreds of youths who have no conception, till it is 
too late, of the immense tract they will be called 
upon to explore; arid who, when the subject is 
fairly before them, are dismayed by the prospect, and 
sink, either, into cold indifference,or retire, alto- 
gether, from the pursuit with bitter disappointment. 
Parents are often impelled by very different 
reasons, to choose the medical profession for their 
sons. Some, dazzled by the glare and show which 
a practitioner of their acquaintance makes, and 
without considering the means which enable him 
to make them, are ambitious of seeing a pet 
favourite of their own in similar circumstances. 
Others, observing, or fancjdng that they observe, 
a higher degree of talent in one than in the rest of 
their ^ons, and considering the occupation to be 
both genteel and lucrative, are determined to make 
a ** doctor" of him, and hope that he will one day 
become '* a star of the first magnitude ; " but of 
the intellect of a boy, parents are generally the 
persons least able to form an opinion ; and, in not 
a few cases, if we may judge from the actions of 
the man, we may fairly conclude that the mental 
fitness of the boy for his occupation has never been 
considered by his parents. 
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When parents are not in a situation to enable 
them to give to all their sons the benefit oi a first- 
rate education, it is desirable that they should, at 
as early a period as possible, determine on the one 
they intend to bring up to the profession, in order 
that he may receive that inestimable blessing, and 
be early and thoroughly grounded in classical 
learning ; for these he will afterwards find to be 
the pabulum vita — the indispensable ingredients in 
his composition, if he be desirous of becoming an 
accomplished practitioner. 

By classical learning I wish to be understood 
as meaning, not only a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin language, to enable him to " cull sweet 
incense" from the works of the old authors, and to 
write his prescriptions with accuracy and elegance; 
but also such a knowledge, at least, of the Greek 
tongue, that he may be able to understand the ety- 
mology of the nomenclature of diseases, and of the 
Various sciences indirectly connected with that of 
medicine, nearly all the terms employed in which, are 
either derived from the Greek and Latin tongues, 
or are a compound of both. The idea of any thing 
more than the common dog Latin of the shops 
being required by a surgeon in general practice, has 
been ridiculed repeatedly; and instances have been 

c 2 
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cited, of the extreme paucity of classical knowledge 
poss^sed by many of the old practitioners, as if 
they were the criterion by which the utility of such 
knowledge was to be estimated. As well might it 
be said^ that the knowledge of the treatment of 
diseases possessed by practitioners of the last cen- 
tury; is amply sufficient for those of the present 
day, and that to make one's self acquainted with 
modem theory and practice, is useless and unneces- 
sary. But it is not my intention to try to ascertain 
what is the minimum amount of knowledge with 
which a practitioner may be able to satisfy his 
conscience, or properly to perform his onerous 
duties ; my object is, rather, to tell parents what 
their sons ought to know, if they be desirous that 
their sons should occupy an elevated rank in the 
profession ; for 

" The mind untaught 
Is a dark waste, where fiends and tempests howl ; 
As Phobus to the world is science to the soul." 
Not only is it necessary that every youth who is 
destined for the medical profession should receive 
a liberal education and be well-grounded in clas- 
sical lore, but they are also indispensable for him in 
his character of a gentleman ; for in whatever part 
of the world he may be placed, he must, in his pro- 
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fessional capacity, frequently come in contact with 
well educated men, who, unable to appreciate his 
strictly medical acquirements, have no means of 
judging of his professional skill, but by the quantum 
of learning which he may be found to possess, and 
by the ease and felicity with which he may under- 
stand and discuss the ordinary topics of discourse. 
In addition to the dead languages already enu«- 
merated, there are several living ones, which, 
though not absolutely necessary to constitute him 
a successful practitioner, are, notwithstanding, 
highly ornamental and very useful, inasmuch as 
they will afford him in his leisure hours, a fund of 
pleasure, which, without a knowledge of them, he 
can never possess, and open to him a vast and 
most fertile source of important information, which 
he cannot by other means obtain in so perfect a 
manner. France, Germany, and Italy, particularly 
the two former countries, have sent the most highly 
gifted men into the field of medical research, and 
the splendid productions of their capacious minds 
will remain, to delight and cheer the scientific en- 
quirer, as long as science herself endures! It 
cannot, therefore, I conceive, be necessary to insist 
that a knowledge of the languages of those coun- 
tries, most be of the utmost utility to medical 

c 3 
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Students. True, it is, that the works of our con» 
Unental neighbours may be, and are, translated 
into our own language, but however faithfully the 
translations may be e^^ecuted, the matter will fre- 
quently suffer deterioration by the change, and bear 
the same relation to its prototype, that our own 
ideas do to what we intend, when they are put into 
substance by the hand of another. 

Medicine being a science of an abstruse and ex- 
tensive nature, and, withal, not a little theoretical, 
the minds of those who desire to cultivate it suc- 
cessfully, require to be capable of dwelling with 
precision, on the doctrines of its dogmatists ; and 
although the power of doing so is innate in aU, 
it is variously developed ; it may, however, be 
brought into greater action, by that steady concen- 
tration of the miud to a subject, which a knowledge 
of the elements of mathematics and logic, is sure 
to afford. The study, therefore, of the elements of 
those sciences, will amply repay the student for the 
trouble it may give, by enabling him the better to 
comprehend those professional subjects, to which 
he must more particularly devote his attention. 

It is often required of the surgeon, when describe 
ing the state of diseased parts, or of altered forma- 
tion, to be able acciirately to depict the appearance 
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which they present to the eye ; and unless he can 
do so, it is absolutely impossible for him to convey 
to others, a correct idea of the deviations from 
healthy structure, which disease has wrought ; or 
even to describe, in a way to be understood, the 
condition and situation of an organ, when it is 
distorted by accident, or malformed by nature. 
To be able to depict with the elegance and ex- 
pression of a Lawrance, or a Reynolds, or to 
attempt the bold sublimity of a Rembrandt, is not 
necessary, nor to be expected, (although the talent 
which enabled those artists to give, as it were, life 
and animation, to canvass, is almost to be adored;) 
but that humbler, though equally useful power, by 
which we are able to give visibility to the airy 
forms of thought, is a great acquisition to the phy- 
sician. No lengthened argument can, therefore, 
be required, to induce parents to believe, that their 
son will find the art of drawing to be of infinite use 
to him ; for, without the ability to make use of the 
pictorial art, however accurately he may arrange 
his ideas, and however clearly he may express 
them, an hiatus will still exist in his medical edu* 
cation, which all the other acquirements he may 
attain, will not completely fill up. 
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But if parents, heedless of tke admonitions that 
are given them, of the necessity of thoroughly 
educating their sons whom they design for the 
medical profession, do, notwithstanding, make them 
members of that profession, without first bestowing 
on them the educational qualification they require, 
in order to become able and efficient members, I 
must tell them that, by so doing, they inflict a most 
grievous wrong, not only on their sods, but on 
society too ; on their sons, for even if nature have 
bestowed upon them the choicest of her gifts, 
intellect, they will still be retarded in their progress 
to the goal of science, by the deficiency of their 
education; and. what will be perhaps a keener 
pang than all, they will severely feel, and bitterly 
lament, that deficiency, when they come in contact 
with their better educated professional brethren: 
and on society too will an injury be inflicted, for 
sending a half-educated man to undertake the 
treatment of disease, is like sending a sailor, who is 
ignorant of navigation, to explore the seas, without 
chart or compass to direct him. Let any impartial 
observer candidly scan the acquirements of some of 
the young men who assemble annually in London, 
to attend Hospital practice, and then say whether 
they do, or do not, afford most ample proof that. 
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with them, the seed-time of education has heen sadly 
neglected, not only, in many cases, as regards profes- 
sional knowledge, hut also, in that most important 
pM*ticular, their previous education. Is it not, let 
me ask, degrading in the extreme to see young 
men, going to London to perfect themselves in 
their profession, so far deficient in preliminary lore, 
as to he actually forced to have a private teacher to 
instruct them in that most absolutely small portion 
of knowledge, the translation of prescriptions ? To 
see them thus obliged to sacrifice that time which 
ought to be devoted to the acquirement of sub- 
stantial information, must, if we decide from first 
impressions, give us but a mean idea of the 
necessary quantum of real learning required, to 
become a member of that which is, notwith- 
standing, a learned profession. Unfortunately, 
however, there are many individual exceptions; 
but there are, also, men who, although they 
have received but a trifling amount of edu- 
cation in th eir earlier years, have, nevertheless, 
acquired distinction, and risen superior to every 
obstacle, and who, by the splendour of their natural 
abilities, and their acquired attainments, have done 
honour to themselves, to society, and to their 
country ; but these are truly the ** rari nantet m 
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gwrgUe vasto.'* The profession has, unhappily, had 
some very badly educated men admitted into its 
ranks — men who have been initiated into what 
may be called, a mechanical knowledge of the 
profession, by certaui individuals, whose notions of 
maintuning the literary and scientific character of 
the medical body, are much upon an equality with 
those which were possessed by the almost forgotten 
fraternity of chirurgical Tonsors. The individuals 
to whom I allude, resident, for the most part, in 
considerable towns, and engaged, perhaps, in prac^ 
tice of some extent among the labouring classes, 
have been in the habit of taking, for a trifling pre- 
mium, one, two, or more lads at a time, as " out^ 
door apprentices," to perform the work and 
drudgery of the surgery, for a period, not improba- 
bly, of five or seven, years, without once enquiring 
whether the education which the youths have had, 
be sufEcient to enable them to distinguish a coach- 
wheel from a man-trap ! Previolus to the passing 
of the Reform Acty this system of iniquity was 
practised to a much greater extent than at present. 
In fact, the Act just alluded to, by abrogating 
certain corporate " rights" has had a beneficial, 
and, probably, even by its authors, an unlooked for 
effect, in checking the further progress of this evil ; 
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ior parents, whose circumstances are straitened* 
but who are, nevertheless^ ambitious to make a son 
a ** Doctor/' can see no immediate nor prospective 
benefit likely to accrue by placing him with a 
member of a corporation. No one can be more 
opposed than I am to instituting a money qualifi- 
cation in matters of science, or be more desirous of 
seeing the introduction to the profession, made as 
easy as possible ; it is of great importance to the 
public that it should be; but 1 must, in the 
strongest terms, protest against allowing youths to 
enter the profession, who have not received a sound 
classical education ; how cheaply it has been ob- 
tained, I care not a straw, provided it be acquired 
before the period for professional study begins. 

An idea very generally prevails, that to enter the 
medical profession, is at once to obtain a passport 
to the acquisition of wealth ! However well 
founded this opinion might have been in days gone 
by, it certainly will not hold good at the present 
time, for various circumstances have conspired to 
prevent it, except with the favoured few, who have 
acquired distinction in its ranks, and this, obviously, 
cannot be obtained by all. To attain to eminence 
in the medical profession, at the present day, is, 
indeed, no trifling afiair, and requires no ordinary 
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powers of mind. By eminence is not to be under- 
stood, that local notoriety which some practitioners 
enjoy in the immediate vicinity of their residence, 
for there it sometimes happens, that he who has 
no other claim, than that of being the best master 
of the low art of sycophancy has the title given 
him ; but that elevated condition of mind, which 
enables its possessor to soar above the sphere in 
which the generality of his contemporaries move ; 
and, if not actually to enlarge the bounds of 
science, to be, at least, acquainted with the extent 
to which the boundary of science extends. The 
number and the kind of labourers, who have of late 
years worked in the medical vineyard, have pro- 
duced fruit of such exquisite quality, that to improve 
its condition is, indeed, a most difficult task ; and 
is not to be done with effect, but by the most prac- 
tised and most expert hands. That there are 
many most able and willing workmen, who, if the 
means were afforded them, would cheerfully enter, 
and, at least, endeavour to add their mite to the 
common fund of knowledge, I entertain no doubt ; 
but in few professions is it so difficult 

" to climb 
The steep where fame's proud temple shines afar," 

as in that of medicine; for, in it, the places which 
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confer distinction, and a£ford the best means of ad- 
vancing knowledge, are, for the most part, possessed 
by men, whose chief recommendation is, that they 
happen to be the favourites of, and have shown their 
subservience to, persons in power ; and thus it is 
that the official situations in our Hospitals and In- 
firmaries, which ought to be given as rewards to 
merit, and conferred on those who have proved 
their devotion to the science they profess, are made 
the stepping-stones to practice, and its much more 
desirable concomitant, the acquisition of money, for 
in England, '^ the hallowed seat of learning and the 
muses," every thing is made subservient to that 
important purpose, and that alone it seems to be 
which " softens and refines the soul for Heaven." 
If parents, therefore, entertain an idea so illusory, 
it will spare them much future disappointment at 
once to abandon it. 

Is the youth, whom parents destine to be a sur- 
geon, of an ardent temperament ; in a word, is he 
an enthusiast ? If he be, and possesses in addition, 
the necessary mental and bodily requisites to become 
a physician, I would then, in terms as forcible as 
I can employ, advise that he be brought up to the 
profession ; and the probabhty is, that his industry 
and talents, employed with that earnest devoted- 
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neM which a little enthasiasm engenders, will make 
hiln a distinguished member; for never did a star 
in our profession, shine forth with lustre sufficient 
to ecUpse the others in its sphere, without being 
impelled by that ardent, soul-stirring, love of ac- 
quiring knowledge, which the being tinctured with 
enthusiasm is sure to beget. The one, as it were, 
re-acts upon the other ; and thus the mind, influ- 
enced by two powerful stimulants to exertion, 
never flags in its pursuit, but maugre every ob- 
stacle, continues the even tenour of its way, till it 
has achieved for itself an honourable fame ! 

" Parent of genius, bright Enthusiasm ! 

Bold nurse of high resolve and generous thought, 

Tis to thy soul-awakening power we owe 

The preacher's eloquence, the painter's skill. 

The poet's lay, the patriot's noble zeal. 

The warrior's courage, and the sage's lore. 

Oh ! till the soul is quickened by thy breath, 

"Wit, wisdom, eloquence^ and beauty fail 

To make a just impression on the heart ; 

The tide of life creeps lazily along, 

Soiled with the stains of earth, and man debased 

Sinks far below the level of the stream." 

However much it may be the fashion to speak 
with a contemptuous sneer of those, whom cold- 
hearted formalists call enthusiasts, let it be remem- 
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bered, that enthusiasm is only another name for 
earnestness '; and that the individuals who sneer at 
those who possess it, are, for the most part, beings 
whose frigid hearts have never felt its warmth ! 

But when parents have satisfied themselves, that 
their son does possess the necessary mental and 
bodily requisites to enable him, ultimately, to become 
a successful practitioner, the next step for their con- 
sideration is, with whom to place him during his 
apprenticeship. By the Apothecaries* Act of 1815, 
students in medicine, who intend to qualify them- 
selves for general practice, are required, previous to 
applying to be examined for the license to practice, to 
^ have served an apprenticeship '^ of not less than five 
years" to a legally qualified practitioner. When, 
therefore, parents have made up their minds to 
embark a son in the profession, the choice of a 
master, with whom tx> place him, becomes a matter 
of great importance, not merely to themselves, but 
more particularly to their son ; for on the way in 
which the apprenticeship is served, and on the 
means of instruction which the master may be able 
to afford, wiU a good deal of the future success of 
the pupil, not improbably depend. Some masters, 
satisfied with having the indenture signed, and the 
apprentice premium paid, thinking perhaps that the 
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eflVilgent radiance from their own minds^ must he 
sofficient to make a rata avis of any youth that may 
be committed to their care» deliver him up to his 
own resources for obtaining instruction! Others 
again, from their time being altogether taken up by 
extensive practice, have little, or none, to bestow on 
the instruction of a youth ; except, perhaps, so far 
as the mechanical act of dispensing medicine is con- 
cerned; but even that, an important duty though it 
be, is not unfreqoentTy left to a senior pupil to per- 
form; while other practitioners, it is to be feared, 
who have time enough to devote to the purposes of 
instruction, are themselves deficient in the mental 
requisites to enable them to be of much service to 
a youth ; for the power of acquiring, and that of 
imparting, knowledge, are separate and distinct, 
and are by no means uniformly existing, in the 
same individual. There are, however, some prac- 
titioners (a majority of them, I hope,) who, having 
a strong sense of the trust placed in their hands, 
make it a matter of conscience to instruct their 
pupils efficiently. It cannot, however, be denied, 
nor should it be attempted to conceal the fact, that 
the premium which is ^paid with an apprentice, is 
often a temptation to needy practitioners, to adver- 
tise for, and to take pupils, when in reality they are 
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in far greater iirant of professicmal employment, and 
of money, than they are of pupila« Of such cor^ 
cnmstances, it behoves pareoits to be, as much 
as possible, on their gnard ; for their timely dis- 
covery of them may avert much future misery, not 
only to themselves, but to their disappomted, and 
neglected, sons. 

Sdme of the most talented taembers of the 
profession, have long opposed the wasting so 
much of a pupil's time, as the period of appren- 
ticeship requires. That the term of ^ve years, 
as it is spent under the present apprenticeship 
system, is thuch too long, and that it might, v^ 
properly, be abridged, I certainly b^ieV^ ; \httt 
is, if the pupil be merely to be employed in tlie 
drudgery of the surgery, Kkd instructed, only, in 
the mechanical acts of bleeding and drawing teeth. 
But even when the pupil is placed with a proper 
master, with one who, in ftdfilment of the terms ot 
his contract under the indenture, considers it to be 
his duty to instruct efficiently, in profession^ 
knowledge, all those who are committed to his 
care, I cannot but think that it would be bettet 
to begin the apprenticeship at a later period, and 
to keep the boy for a year or t#o longer at h» 
scholastic studies. It is not, however, right thai I 
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should here discuss the jJropriety, or impropriety, 
of forcing a five years' apprenticeship upon medical 
students. It is sufficient for us to know that the 
law at present requires it, and the law must of 
course be obeyed. 

A custom has prevailed extensively of late 
years, amongst medical men, of allowing their 
pupils to proceed to London, to commence their 
Hospital studies, after having served about three 
years of their time. By this proceeding, a pupil 
saves a great portion of very valuable time; and 
I would forcibly urge parents to take care, that 
it forms a part of their agreement with the master ; 
for when the three years have expired, if they find 
the conduct of their son to be such as wiU not 
warrant their trusting him to controul himself, they 
can then allow him to finish his time, and it may 
be hoped, that the extra year or two which will 
elapse, will be sufficient to enable him to see the 
impropriety of pursuing a wrong course, before its 
certain followers, misery, and shame, step in to 
inform him that a change is required. The period 
of apprenticeship, not unfrequently, glides away, 
without the pupil having acquired more professional 
knowledge, than might have been obtained in the 
short space of a few months. The consequence is. 
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that when he leaves the surgery, and proceeds to 
London, such a multiplicity of subjects, of which he 
must be informed, is presented to his view, and 
being left, frequently, without a guide to direct 
him, he becomes confused by the prospect, and 
either heedlessly glances at every object for a time, 
not knowing which to attend to first, or the amount 
of knowledge he must acquire, and of which he had 
previously formed no idea, discourages him alto- 
gether, and makes him sink, perhaps, into dissi- 
pation and vice. Such has, undoubtedly, been the 
career of many a promising young man, who, had 
he been subjected to a proper course of study, 
during his apprenticeship, might have been an 
ornament to his profession, and an honour to his 
country. 

Under a well-regulated course of instruction 
and study, a pupil might acquire during his ap- 
prenticeship, an amount of knowledge, which, 
during that period, few young men at present 
obtain. To take a raw lad just into his teens, and 
to set him down to pore over the dry contents of 
the Pharmacopaeia, and without, perhaps, vouchsafing 
him any explanation he may require, does not seem 
to be the best method that could be devised, either 
to instruct him in a knowledge of the properties of 
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the ctifSerent articles of the Materia Medica, or to 
give hiiB an inclination for professional study. It 
is universally admitted, that clinical instruction 
afibrds the hest means of obtaining a knowledge 
of disease. The principle might be extended, and 
made use of by the master, to instruct his pupils 
fai a knowledge of Materia Medica, &c. What 
could be more easy, and what more likely to make 
a lasting impression upon the pupil's mind, than 
for the master, when his prescriptions are being 
dispensed, to give a " clinical" discourse upon the 
nature and properties of the drugs employed, the 
place from whence they came, the diseases in which 
they are used, and the doses of them that are 
msuaUy given. This, I apprehend, to be a far more 
useful, and certain, way of imparting, and to the 
pupil, a much more interesting way of acquiring, 
information, than that which is pursued on many 
occasions. 

There are several items in the list of knowledge 
that a surgeon requires, which, although their 
acquirement is frequently left till the period of 
Hospital study commences, might with much more 
propriety, and economy of time, be, to a consider^ 
able extent, at least, obtained, during the term of 
apprenticeship. Amongst these are, general Botany, 
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Materia Medica, the elements^ at least, of Che< 
mistry, a thorough knowledge of Osteology ^ and the 
symptoms of the more frec^tiently occurring dis-r 
eases, with the usual treatment ; and if the pupil 
be fortunate enough to be placed with a master 
whose mind enables him to tread the chequered 
path of science, he will obtain an insight to the 
diagnosis of disease, and a certain familiarity with 
pathological appearances, which will assist him 
materially to discriminate normal from abnormal 
structiu'e, wheq he proeequtes his studies in the 
dissecting room. To this it may he objected, that 
a knowledge of healthy anatomy should always be 
acquired previous to the study of morbid structure, 
or the student will have no criterion by which to 
judge of the condition of the parts presented to 
his view. But it should be remembered that he 
will have a master to assist him, and that a general 
knowledge of the subject, is all that he can be ex* 
pected to acquire during bis apjHrenticeship, and 
liiat during the making of a potUmor{em examina- 
tion, healthy, as well as diseased parts, will be 
presented to his view, he may, therefore, be assured, 
that it will be greatJy to his advantage to neglect 
no opportunity to attend at a p09t-mortem examina- 
tion. Zootomy, as well as Human Anatomy, 
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should also be studied by the scientific surgeon, 
as a most important means of increasing his stock 
of knowledge. Had not this subject received the 
best attention of many talented men, we should 
still have been in the most deplorable ignorance ; 
and many of our best established physiological 
truths would not have been discovered. Besides 
making us acquainted with the most beautiful of 
nature's works, it enables us, as we descend in the 
scale of creation, from man, the most perfect of 
animals, to the meanest zoophyte, to perceive how 
admirably one part harmonizes with another, and 
to ponder, with astonishment, on the stupendous 
power of our Omnipotent Author. 

Mineralogy, and l*fatural History, may also be 
advantageously studied by the young aspirant for 
scientific surgical £une. Not that those sciences, 
of themselves, any more than classical learning, 
will be of much use to a surgeon to enable him to 
form his diagnosis of disease with greater certainty; 
but as a surgeon should possess as acute, as com- 
prehensive, and as well cultivated a mind as it is 
possible to have, every thing that teaches him 
sedulously to think, cannot fail to assist him, ma- 
terially, in his profession. 

Unfortunately for this country, its government 
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has always encouraged every species of mo- 
nopoly, even in matters of science; and in no 
occupation, perhaps, has the haneful influence 
of the odious system, heen more severely felt 
than in the medical profession. It will scarcely, 
perhaps, be credited, that even at the present 
day, the middle nearly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a surgeon practising in a provincial town 
(unless, indeed, it be a town of such extent, that 
it is able to support a complete medical establish- 
ment,) however great may be his talents, and his 
experience, and how extensive soever his scientific 
attainments, and however capable he may be of 
imparting knowledge to others, cannot, until his 
pupils have undergone further probationary instruc- 
tion, in the exquisite atmosphere of one of the 
capitals of these kingdoms, submit them to an 
examination to enable them to practice. But I 
claim for every surgeon who is competent to the 
task, and who may be desirous to undertake it, 
whether he resides in London or in the remotest 
village, the indisputable right to qualify his own 
pupils ; believing it to be immaterial where know« 
ledge has been obtained, provided a sufficiency be 
possessed by the candidate for professional honours, 
to enable him to prove before a public assembly. 



tkal he tlwtpmgUy understands ewry branch of hi& 
pro&sskm. The diploma^ then, would be, indeed, 
9m, honour to its possessor, and would be the surest 
g;i]arantee that the pabHc eoald have, againet the 
introduetiMi of half-edncated^ and unskilful prac-, 
^doners. Anatomiy, tlierefore, '' the Alpha and 
the Omegft ** oif all his knowledge, it will be all but 
wB^ss for the f upilv under the present constitution 
of our mediQai ooQeges, tp atkismpt to learn, beyond 
a knowledge of the situation of important parts, til^ 
he is able to acquice it, in the only proper way in 
which it can be acquired, by actaal dissection of 
Ae dead body ; an^ that, at present, cannot be 
dhne, tM he have commenced his studies at the Hos- 
pitals of London, or sisayar places. Physiology, 
feo, as itpre-supposes a knowledge of the structure 
of. tlie hody, eannot be thorougUy understood till 
ffiiailpmy hais been learned. Osteology, or a know- 
lodge of the fomiy anA sitoation of the different 
hones, » a subject of so mmch iaaportanoe to the 
amrgeon, ttet it may, very properly, recdve a mcve 
extended moliee than haa y^ been given to it^ 
When ^ pi]^ is tcM, that withont a thorough^ 
]^wledg« d OeA^KAogy, he ifSl never be able 
cesipletely tc^ laidlerstand ^ Erection oi a frac*. 
Ipre, or^e sit^ation.ela disloeaticA, it is presumed 
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tkat he will want no other inducement to study the 
9id>ject with the greatest assiduity. Nor should, 
he neglect to do so till he has finished his ap-^ 
prenticeship, and proceeds to London; on the 
contrary he will find that it can he as perfectly^ 
aye, more perfectly, learned in the private surgery 
than in the anatomical theatre of a Londoa 
Hospital. Indeed it should hecome one of the 
first ohjects of a pupiVs study ; and he who makes 
himself perfect master of it, before he goes to, 
to Loudon, will have an immense advantage over 
his fellow students ; an advantage he will be unable 
to appreciate folly till he sees the difficulties and 
the loss of time, whiick the want of such knowledge 
inflicts on those who know little, or nothing, of the 
subject. Besides, when he is well acquainted with the 
bones, a student will be able to understand the origin, 
insertion, and relative situation, of the muscles 
with infinitely more ease ; and, when he is familiar 
with the bones and muscles, the vessels, nerves, 
and absorbents will present no difficulties to his. 
comprehension ; and 'anatomy, altogether, will then 
bec(nne to him an easy attainment. Again I would, 
say, if a pupil early make himself master of Oste«. 
ology, he will frequently have occasion, in aftel^ 
lite, to bl^ss tbe time tjOAt he devoted to its study.. 
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When a pupil leaves the house of a master, to 
commence his studies in one of the metropolitan 
schools, he hegins a new era of his professional 
life ; and it frequently happens, if his mind he not 
properly formed, that feeling himself emancipated 
from what he is hut too apt to consider as a de- 
grading state of slavery, he yields to the sad 
example which others afford him, and mixes in 
those scenes of vice which too often tempt him 
in London, to indulge in a course of vicious dis- 
sipation; a course which, if not early checked, 
will render him comparatively useless in his pro- 
fession, and sadly embitter his future life. Many 
a young man of talent, aye, and of virtue too, 
but without sufficient firmness to be able to bear 
the ridicule, which " boon companions" heap on 
those who resist their seductive arts, has had 
bitterly to lament the time when first he became 
entangled in their snares. The way in which a 
pupil conducts himself when he gets to London, 
the companions that he chooses, and the Hospital 
or school to which he enters, are matters which 
influence so much his success in practice, that a 
word or two concerning them may not be inap- 
propriate. 

The following remarks, upon this division of my 
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subject, are taken from the first number of the 
Lancet, for the session 1836 and 7. — ^The advice 
there given is so good, and so consonant with my 
own ideas upon the subject, that I shall take the 
liberty of transcribing it, nearly as it stands : — 

" The student who is entirely unacquainted with 
the state of things in London, may, from the 
multiplicity of objects which strike his view, be 
utterly incapable of deciding on that course of 
conduct which would be most conducive to his 
own welfiare, and by inference, to the interests of 
society. The following admonitions for his guidance 
in the selection of an estabUshment in which to 
direct his studies, will probably be acceptable to 
him in the moment of difficulty. 

" In selecting a school, the student should first 
propose to himself this question, — ' What have I to 
learn, what have I to accomplish, during my 
sojourn in London ? ' He may be enabled to 
answer this inquiry satisfactorily, with regard to 
one or two branches of medical science, but having 
determined on what he really must acquire, in 
order to become a thoroughly qualified practitioner, 
he should then resolve on locating himself in that 
spot where the information he seeks can be 
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obtained with the least possible loss of time. 
Engaging, therefore, to attend a hospital that is 
eitoated at a great distance from the lecturers' 
whom he designs to attend, or undertaking to 
attend one or two sets of lectures far away from 
his hospital or infirmary, he must incur a serious 
sacrifice of time and useful information. This 
consideration cannot be too strongly impressed on 
his mind. Next, then, to the ability and reputation 
of the teachers, and the intrinsic advantages of 
the school, let the question of its locality weigh 
in the selection ; and in hiring apartments for his 
residence, the student should not forget what we 
have said relative to the attendance upon lecturers 
whose labours are carried on at places far removed 
from one another. Of course, a long distance 
between his residence and his place of instruction, 
would be productive of almost equally numerous 
evils. Fixed, then, on a judicioasly^fchosen spot, 
that student will succeed best in his studies, uid 
become the most reputable practitioner, who 
during his labours at the school, devotes the 
greatest share of his attention to anatomy,— 
human and comparative, — ^physiology, chemistry, 
ynidwifery, and the daily observation of disease 
in the wards of the hospitals. It is not sufficient 
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to pay the fees for attending the hospital or lecture 
room ; the pupil must work for himself ; he must 
not rely on his teacher ; for without unremitting 
application on the part of the student himself» all 
the efforts of the preceptor will avail nothing. 
And here it is of importance to remark, that while 
the student is respectful in his demeanour towards 
the teachers he has a right to expect urbanity of 
manners from those gentlemen. Nor is this all. 
The lecturer and the hospital physician and sur- 
geon, are bound to discharge certain obligations 
to the student who has fee'd them. Hence, if the 
pupils are negligent in demanding the full con- 
ditions of the bond, they voluntarily relinquish 
their rights, the neglect of which may prove, when 
in practice, their ruin and downfedl. If the medical 
ofHcers engage to attend at a certain hour daily, 
it is neither impertinent or irrational to demand 
that their attendance should be punctual. If 
clinical lectures are promised, the student ought 
not to be deprived of what he has thus purchased. 
** The students have nought to fear from demand- 
ing, courteously, but firmly, that the lecturers, and 
the officers of the hospitals, do faithfully discharge 
the promises printed in their prospectuses. In 
several of the hospitals, the surgeons seldom or 
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never attend in the dead house ; and in the same 
estahlishments notices of the examinations insti- 
tuted post-mortem, are not communicated to the 
majority of the students. This is disgraceful to 
the medical officers, and a deprivation of the pur- 
chased right of the student. If the symptoms 
observed before death cannot be traced to changes 
of structure after death, the practice of medicine 
must be founded on empiricism. The students, 
therefore, in all the hospitals should require not 
only that due notice of a post-mortem inspection 
should be given, but that the dissection should be 
conducted by a competent person, by the officer, in 
fact, who conducted the disease to the patient's 
dissolution. The fatal event may have falsified 
the prognosis; he should, therefore, be called upon 
to explain the facts on which he had founded his 
diagnosis, and to expound the principles upon 
which his therapeutic agents have been employed. 
It is by facts accumulated in this manner that the 
theory and practice of medicine are established. 

** The negligence shown relative to post-mortem 
examinations has also been exhibited in numerous 
Instances in the omission of clinical lectures. Of 
what value is the medical or surgical practice of 
the hospital to the student, if it embrace not 
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clinical instruction ? Yet the officers of some of 
our public institutions, when walking through the 
wards, will stare with astonishment on being re- 
quired to elucidate any part of the treatment which 
seems obscure. There is another omission observ- 
able in very many of the wards, which is peculiarly 
reprehensible. It consists in the general absence 
of case books. The students have a right to expect 
that faithful records of the cases be made and 
preserved for their information, to enable them 
to see at one view all the links of a chain of the 
most interesting facts, and thus connect the cause 
of the disease, with its effects, its treatment, and 
its results. While this scandalous omission is 
tolerated, the students should never enter the 
wards without having a memorandum book in 
their hands, in which to mark down every occur- 
rence of importance which is manifested at the 
bed-side. 

" As the great object of the student in visiting 
London is to consult the book of nature in the 
hospital, the dissecting-room, the laboratory, and 
the museum, let him not encumber his mind with 
the contents of ponderous printed volumes. He 
can read after he has left the metropolis. Many 
students, on coming to London, shut themselves 
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Vip in their rooms, surrounded by books, useless 
octavos and massive quartos. This is a folly. 
They may thus contrive to undergo an examination 
consisting of a set of routine questions, but they 
will be unqualified for undertaking the duties of 
practitionsrs, and the moment a prospect of ex- 
telisive practice is opened to their view, they win 
shrinic from it in dismay, under a well-founded 
feeUng of incapacity. The reading of the student 
should, for the most ]part, t>e limited to the par- 
ticular business of the day. He should, for ex-- 
ample, read over in the evening an account of the 
parts dissected in the morning ; and, if he can find 
time to write out a description of those parts, a 
strong impression of them would be ensured to his 
memory. And also with regard to the cases 
observed in the hospital, having made his notes, 
he may refer to the descriptions of diseases of the 
same class in the standard works on medicine and 
surgery. Thus, the intelligent pupil must, out of 
the materials which are before him, himself raise 
the fabric of his own knowledge. The lecturer 
may assist him to keep on the right road, but the 
weight of the burden must be borne by the pupil 
himself. The instruction which he will be most 
likely to obtain with advantage from others, is 
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that whieli is derivable through the ttie^um of 
clinical lectures; and we again repeat, that the 
pupils should hatvie a distinct understanding at thci 
hospitals, before pajrinjg their entrance fees, thttt 
the physicians and surgeons ¥rill r^^idflrly deliver 
clinical lectia-es upott all diseases of importanc^^ 
which may fall under their treatment. The data 
of this class of instruction are before th^ir eyes; 
the treatment has just been Under their imifitedmte 
notice ; they have seen the effects of the remedies ; 
and, therefore, they have had the best opporttmity of 
judging for themselves as to the soundness of the 
conclusions of their preceptors. By the sufferings 
of the patient, the observw becomes l^ympa- 
thetically interested in his welfare, and impressions 
painfully produced are long fixed upon the memory^ 
The eye is evidently the great channel that kadar 
to medical knowledge ; this may at any time be 
proved by contrasting the dubious and obseure 
descriptions of disease given by the theorist, widi 
the positive, distinct, and picturesque litnguage of 
the actual observer. Abstract theories, tedious^ 
wearisome, uninteresting lectures, of an hour and 
a half in duration, not aided of iBudtrated by thsr 
presence of disease itself, are almost useless to th& 
tyro, and quite so to the experienced practitioiicir^ 
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Accurate descriptions of diseases, as they really 
occur in the hospitals, together with the expositions 
of the teacher, furnish materials for supplying a 
knowledge of the principles and practice of medi- 
cine, inferior only to those which can he derived 
from personal ohservation and experience. 

" But besides attention to clinical lectures in the 
theatres, the student should neglect no occasion 
for gleaning clinical information in the wards. 
The hospitals of this metropolis offer ample op- 
portunities for acquiring a practical knowledge of 
medicine, and the student will be richly rewarded 
in after-life if he be industrious in acquiring in- 
formation at the bedside of the sick. He should 
not, however^ disturb the wretched sufierers by 
unnecessary questions or manipulations; indeed* 
until he has learned the art of quickly studying 
cases, he should refrain from interference in the 
absence of the surgeon or physician; but when 
those officers are present, he should on all doubtful 
points seek to obtain information. This is not less 
the pupil's duty than it is the medical officer's 
business to grant it. Those who have paid for 
instruction should bear in mind that a moral 
obligation is imposed upon them, both by their 
relatives and by society, to insist upon receiving 
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tliat instruction for which so high a chaise is 
made. If the surgeons and physicians fail to fu^ 
their contract, the studeAt should appeal to the 
public through the press, liot hoWever Uiitil a re- 
spectlbl appeal, made in the proper quarter, has 
failed to accomplish the Wished for object. Those 
pupils who enter to the practice of the hospitals, 
ought to require that the names of the diseases 
with which the patients are afSicted should be 
attached to the beds. Farther, they should insist 
that due notice of all operations, except those 
performed upon. emergency, should be posted in 
the surgery of the hospital, or the lobby of the 
theatre. If a pupil conduct himself respectfully, 
firmly, and intelligently, the physicians and sur- 
geons must very soon ftuthfully discharge the 
obligations imposed on them by their prospectuses, 
and immense advantage must accrue to the public 
from 80 beneficial an alteration in the present 
system. 

'^ With regard to his opportunities of obtaining 
information in the hospitals, we would again en- 
deavour to impress on the mind of the student 
the important circumstance, that if he reside not 
in immediate proximity to the hospital, he will 
have no chance of witnessing cases of emergency 
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6n their first admission into the instittlttoii. 
Under these circumstances, the nearer he resides 
to the porter's lodge the better, in order that he 
may be called at any hour of the day or night, to 
witness the cases of patients sufiering from severe 
accidents, or from urgent inflammatory, diseases. 
Accidents are frequently admitted during the night, 
and it is necessary, in numberless instances, to 
perform important operations before the arrival 
of the morning ; that is* however, when the sur- 
geons belonging to the different hospitals can be 
Bent for, and their assistance procured, before the 
patients expire from want of immediate surgical 
skill ; for the student should be informed, that so 
defective is the government of our hospitals, that 
tiot one of the surgical officers attached to any one 
X)f the London Hospitals, resides within the insti- 
tution to which he belongs, or, in some instances, 
within several miles of it. Thus the surgeons of 
St. Bartholemew*s, for example, reside, one of them 
in Ldncoln's-Inn Fields, another in George-Street, 
Bond-Street, and the third in Whitehall-Place^, 
beyond the Admiralty ! Of the surgeons of Guif's 
Hospital, two reside in the neighbourhood of 
Bishopsgate-street, and the third in Spring-gardens, 
adjoining St. James's Park ! Of the surgeons of 
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8t, Thomas* 8 HotpUal, one resides in Bridge-streeK 
Blackfriars, another in Bruton-street^ Berkeley 
square \ Hence it frequently happens, that in 
injuries of the most deplorable character, surgical 
assistance cannot be obtained until hours after the 
admission of the sufferers into the hospital. Exists 
there in this world a more gross abuse-sexists 
there a more scandalous perversion of benevolent* 
intended laws ? But however distant the medical' 
officers are p6rmitted> by a corrupt system of 
medical government, to reside, the pupil's lodgings 
must, in self-defence, be chosen near to the scene 
of his hos{»tal practice. Should his apartments be 
situated at a distance of a quarter of a mile (which 
is too fieur by 300 yards), he will be deprived of 
very many opportumties of acquiring the most 
valuable species of medical knowledge-^that which 
is obtained by practical experience. In chronic 
diseases, when the pnuititioner has time to reflect 
upon the character of the malady, and the remedies 
which are demanded, to consult authorities, and to 
revert to his own professional experience, he is 
assisted by circumstances nearly the whole of 
which are wanting in cases of emergency* The 
information derived from actual observation is now 
needed in one moment, and if there be a lack of 
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promptitade and skill, the patient expires, and the 
reputation of the surgeon is for ever gone. Stu- 
dents, therefore, should be ever prepared for action, 
in cases of difficulty. Let them, therefore, keep a 
watchful eye upon every case or accident admitted 
into the hospitals, and habituate themselves to the 
scenes of surgery. Should they feel some slight 
embarrassment when the knife of the surgeon is 
employed in the operation theatre, let them reflect 
what will be their misgivings, what their appre- 
hensions, when the responsibility is thrown upon 
their own shoulders, and they discover that, from 
want of experience, they are incompetent to the 
fulfilment of the heavy duties of a surgeon. 
Without visiting the sick, all the lecturings and 
the readings would be useless. The knowledge of 
disease can be acquired only by seeing and touching 
diseased parts, and attentively observing the mul- 
titudinous symptoms which maladies present. 

" When it happens that the school in which the 
lectures which the student is attending are de- 
livered is situated at seme distance from the hospital, 
and the latter institution is one of insignificant 
iipportance in relation to accidents and the number 
of cases of pressing danger, — ^for hospitals, like 
shops, have their peculiar reputations, — then the 
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student, selecting between the hospital and the^ 
school for his residence, should fix upon residing^ 
near the latter; otherwise, as he has numerous 
lectures to attend in the day, and important duties 
to perform in the dissecting-room, he would incur 
a great loss of time without any adequate return. 
When students can remain in town during the 
whole year, decidedly the best arraiigement, if 
the school and hospital be not contiguous, is to 
attend lectures from October to April, and then 
to give up the remaining five months to a close 
attendance upon hospital practice. When lectures 
are delivered only once or twice a week, and then 
at an hour of the evening not appropriated lo 
study in the school where the pupil has made the 
principal portion of his entries, such lectures may 
often be attended without inconvenience, possibly 
with great advantage, should it happei^ that the 
distDurses are of a character and class not to be 
met with at the chief establishment. 

" With regard to choke of teadiers, we may 
state that as the lecture-rooms, and the wards of 
the hospital, are, for the most part thrown open, 
free from the exaction of any charge, during the 
first ten or twelve days of every session, the 
student is afforded m opportunity of seeing mi 
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pittak amd in ike schools unconnected with those 
institutions. Having seen the teacher, and listened 
to him attentivdy, tiie pupil is by no means an 
inefficient judge of the lecturer's power to convey 
inlormation, and of course is free to determine 
whether he wjU become a member of any particular 
class. The man who undertakes -to commumcaie 
iaiormation to others, must possess other capa- 
biUlies than the power of acquiring knowledge 
himself, and the juvenile inquirer is called upon, 
after hearing a teacher, to decide whether the 
lecturer has made himself thoroughly understood 
by t^e mass of his auditory, taking into account 
at ^e smne time the vcnee, language, and general 
manners of the orator. Without calling in question 
the attainmenis of ^e medical teachers of London, 
it may be jue^ remarked that, as a body, they 
are duU, uninteresting, heavy public speakers,«<K>r 
rather we should say, readers, for most of them 
adch'ess their classes from a manuscrq^t. This, of 
course, at once shikes the student with a conviction 
that, to sit in the tiieatre for an hour, is a most 
unreasonable sacrifice of time, wh^ the discourse 
which he hears, could, if it were valuable, be pub- 
lished for his perusal. It cannot be disputed diat 
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those lecturers who systematically read their dis- 
courses from manuscript, are less sought after than 
those teachers whose qualifications enable them to 
speak with fluency. Half the lecturers sermonise 
in delivering their remarks. Such men, whatever 
may be their capacities, cannot instruct^ because 
they cannot fix the attention of their auditors, and 
continuance of attendance is observed only in 
obedience to the regulations issued by the lec- 
turer's friends in the courts of examiners in the 
College of Surgeon's and Apothecary's Hall. 
Thus, at an early period of his visit to London, 
the student is called on to exercise his discretion 
and judgement, in order to establish a foundation 
for knowledge from which may arise a long life of 
professional happiness, reputation, and prosperity.*^ 

The avowed object of young men, when they are 
pursuing their hospital studies, is to qualify them- 
selves to pass their examinations at the HaU and 
College ; and it is much to be regretted that so 
vride a difierence exists, between the qualifications 
which are required to obtain the diploma and the 
license, and those which are necessary to x>ractice 
successfully for the advancement of science, and 
for the general good. That the possession (A the 
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license and of the diploma should be an object of 
much anxious solicitude vrith students, is not to be 
wondered at, when we remember that they have, 
from their first introduction to the profession, been 
taught to consider those things as the sine qua ntm to 
success in life ; but that practitioners, whose minds 
cannot be supposed to be influenced by any youth- 
ful dread of the future, knowing the little credit 
those documents afford, and the contracted nature 
of the system by which they are bestowed, should 
continue to behold them with sentiments of ex- 
ultation, is, indeed, unless we suppose that the 
cares of practice divert their attention from the 
subject, much rather to be looked upon as a matter 
of surprise. If the possession of the diploma were 
a proof of talent in the individuals who have ob- 
tained it, or if the mode of procuring it rewarded 
merit and fostered genius, then indeed we might 
justly look upon the system by which it is acquired, 
as one worthy to be upheld and cherished with the 
greatest care. The reverse is, however, unfortu- 
nately, the fact, and is a serious grievance which 
should be immediately redressed. 

It is a great, it is a national calamity, — ^a calamity 
well worthy the best attention of the legislature — ^that 
a man should be allowed to embark in the medical 
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profession, and to seek a living by the practice of it> 
vrithout being endowed with superior powers of 
mind, and vrithout having those powers increased 
by the best and most judicious training. To this 
circmnstance, and to the conduct of some members 
of the profession, is to be attributed the fact, that 
by no means a small portion of the public, instead 
of looking upon medicine as a noble and exalted 
science, as a science capable of Wording the utmost 
amount of good to suffering humanity, and of 
fixing in the minds of its votaries sentiments of 
benevolence sublime and pure, view it but as an 
easy and genteel way of obtaining a comfortable 
living, in short as a mere system of lucrative 
trading ; and I am free to confess that some prac- 
titioners, in consequence of their *^ pettifogging 
propensities," do very justly deserve the condem- 
nation which has been so indiscriminately heaped 
upon the medical body. The bitter sarcasm pro- 
nounced by Buonaparte, that '* the English are a 
nation of shopkeepers," is amply verified by the 
state of the medical profession. It is not the 
object of some practitioners to ascertain who 
amongst them can dive the deepest into the 
arcana of their science, or who shall be able to 
aUeviate the greatest amount of human woe ; but 
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frequently, who, by arte as dispicable as they are 
mean, shall be best able to nndermme a competitor 
in practice, and to raise himself upon another's 
ruin. Oh! that any liberal profession, that the 
noble one of medicine in particular, should be 
forced to number in its ranks even one sdon of 
such a heartless stock! Were none but men 
possessed of superior attainments admitted into 
the medical profession, it is easy to conceive how 
different would be the state of medical practice in 
this country, and how greatly such a state of 
things would tend to the general good. That men 
of an opposite description have been admitted, is 
the fault of the constitution of our medical coUeges, 
the ruling powers of which have been far more 
attentive to their own pecuniary interest than to the 
public weal. The individuals who preside over our 
medical corporations are, doubtless, in private life, 
men worthy of being esteemed, but in their public 
characters of professional legislators, they have 
afforded many melancholy proofs of the truth of 
the axiom that " to err is human." 

It is indeed a melancholy fact tiiat, to whatever 
part we turn of medical affidrs, we either behold 
the supine indifference of government, to that 
which riiould be the first consideration of intelli- 
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gent rulers, the public health, or the reckless want 
of public principle in those who have assumed a 
superiority over their compeers, and have contrived 
to rule them with absolute sway. It is, however, 
to be hoped that a better state of things is now 
dawning upon us, and that Mr. Warburton, and 
the Committee of Medical Inquiry, Will be able to 
propound a scheme of medical reform, which, by 
enforcing a uniformity of education for all medical 
men, and a consequent uniformity of title, will give 
to the public the best possible security that their 
health and lives are entrusted to the care of able 
and scientific men. When we consider how im- 
mense is the number of practising surgeons in this 
country, and reflect upon the vast amount of mor- 
tality and disease that must come annually under 
their view, we cannot but believe, if they practised 
the profession as a science instead of as a trade, that 
they would of necessity long ere this have arrived 
at much greater certainty in practice, and have 
obtained far greater aptitude in the diagnosis and 
cure of disease. In the present state of medical 
government many young surgeons have to learn 
the practical part of their profession after they 
have undergone the ordeal of obtaining a qualifi- 
cation from our licensing bodies ; and embarking 
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tA many of them do, in practice, as soon ^ 
their Hospital studies are finished, without, pro- 
bably, any private resource to support their station 
in society, and without, perhaps, feeling any very 
ardent love for science, it is not very much to be 
wondered at that they forget the dignified cha« 
racter of the profession they have chosen, and 
follow it with scarcely any other view than that 
of mere emolument. Nor is the course of study 
which students generally pursue in London much 
calculated to excite their feelings for the cause of 
science ; for the whole routine of education there, 
notoriously, has been but little adapted to bring 
into action the latent powers of mind ; and 
it is equally notorious, from the way in which 
examinations are conducted, that the possession 
of the diploma, or the empty title of M. D., is 
no proof whatever of talent in the possessor, for 
the examiners, good souls, having themselves im- 
bibed largely ^' the milk of human kindness," when 
a candidate falters in his examination, very con- 
siderately set it down to his mental perturbation, 
and believe that the appearance of their august 
selves has turned his mind quite topsy turvy; doubt- 
less forgetting that an individual who thoroughly 
understands a subject, can find no difficulty in so 
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arranging his ideas as to b^ able to reply to any 
question that may be proposed respecting it. Here 
again the iniquity of self-perpetuating medical 
corporations rises to our view» and we scarcely 
know whidi to condemn the most, whether the 
sins of those chartered bodies, or the all but 
criminal indifference of government. Had our 
medical corporations been differently constituted, 
and the individuals at the head of them, instead 
of being behind, been but a little in advance of 
the " spirit of the age, " the indifference of 
government to protect the public health would 
have operated but little to the general pregudice, 
and results the most beneficial to the public and 
to science would inevitably have occured. As it 
is, we can only lament the degree of selfish 
weakness to which human nature is often ob- 
noxious, but being able to see their error, we 
should profit by the circumstance, and bear in 
mind that it should always be the endeavour, even 
of corporate law-makers, to obtain " the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number." Of this, 
however, I am assured, that no ** reform" of those 
institutions that can be effected will be of lasting 
avail, theif must be altogether and utterly abolished, 
and a renovated structure raised in their stead. 
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A medical education ^ould, nndoubtecBy, be 
begun at as early a period as is compatible with 
the previous acquisition of sound general learning : 
but certainly not before the mind has been 
thoroughly imbued with preliminary lore, if that 
important branch of knowledge be to be neglected, 
as is frequently the case, after the commencement 
of professional studies. But here perhaps I may 
be allowed to offer a passing observation on the 
extreme folly of putting a young mind to the 
performance of duties which it is physically unable 
\o perform, merely to gratify the ridiculous vanity 
of papa and mamma, without considering that misery 
and disease to the child, and the blighting of their 
own hopes, will be the almost certain consequences 
of parents taking such an ill-judged step. Parents 
naturally desirous of seeing a son a prodigy, look 
with perhaps excusable delight upon the early 
manifestations of a forced intellect; forgetting 
that a mind so obtained is like " the grass, which 
in the morning is green, and groweth up, but in 
the evening it is cut down dried up and withered." 
With equal, aye, with more propriety, might we 
put a yearling colt to perform the work which is 
usually assigned to a full grown horse, as to 
subject the delicate cerebrum of a child to that 
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Constant courae of ttudy, and fiiliguing exercise of 
thought, which cannot be tudhterrupttdly txfjfee 
even by A. bhun of mature aife. Parents may be« 
and are doubtless, delighted la observe in a chiUl 
early indications of a powerful 9iind. but let parents 
beware, if they value the fafure health and hap- 
piness of their child, how they subject the mind 
to employment too severe (br ^s eno'gies, and for 
those of the body, to -aostaiti ; and remember, 
moreover, that the too early dawn of intellect, 
frequently brings with it a sptedy decay, and iha^ 
the severe exertion which some young MUids are 
made to endure, may, not im}>robafaly) sow the 
seeds of disease, to be afterwards developed in the 
form of insanity or idiocy i The brain, too, is more 
likely to take on these forms of disease when, to a 
large head and active mind» is superadded a body 
of naturally weak and delicate foim, with other 
characteristics of the scrofiilous diathesis; but 
when these circumstances combine in a child, let 
parents pause ere they make such an one a 
surgeon. 

Although it is right that he who is to follow 
the medical profession, should couMnence its pursuit 
at a period of life when the mind, y^^f^ *wl 
pliable, can easily be trained in a cawpifpt ptm^ 
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most conducive to its progress to perfection ; and 
though, as a general rule, but trifling results are to 
be expected from him who does not enter the 
profession till his habits of life have been fully 
formed, and who would not, perhaps, enter it at 
all, if his means of support did not render it neces- 
sary for him to do something for a maintenance ; 
still it is certain that individuab so circumstanced, 
who have had the happiness to be nature's favorites, 
have occasionally shed such a lustre upon medical 
science as has placed them at once upon the 
highest pinnacle of professional fame, and made 
their names immortal as benefactors of mankind. 
Among these individuals, the name of John Hunter, 
stands pre-eminent ; and he who did not commence 
the study of the profession till he had attained 
that age when most young men, now-a-days, are 
" qualified" to practice it, pursued it with that 
enthusiasm, which, aided by a strong and active 
mind, and excellent opportunities of instruction 
and observation, enabled him speedily to vie with 
competitors of much longer standing in the arena 
of practice than himself, and to eclipse them all 
in the field of science. Yet John Hunter, a 
man whose mighty muid enabled him to com- 
prehend the bearings of every part of medical 
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science— whose active industry, and unaided hand, 
produced a museum, unparalleled in the world for 
the extent to which it went to illustrate the in? 
teresting, but at that time little understood, sub- 
jects of human and comparative anatomy-?— a man 
who devoted the period of manhood, with all the 
zeal that characterizes youth, to further the cause * 
of human happiness ; and whose splendid museum • 
was, after his decease, purchased by Government 
for £ 15,000, and presented to the College of 
Surgeooa for the benefit of the pubUc — was enyied 
and unhonoured, while living, by our corporate, 
medical bodies, and was not even permitted to 
hold an official situation in our corporate insti-> 
tutions, every member of the governing bodies of^ 
which he was able to instruct. What a deplorable / 
picture does this circumstance exhibit of the in- 
justice which men of mediocre intellect, when; 
placed in situations of trust and power, will 
sometimes perpetrate against individuals whom, 
they feel to be their superiors in intellectual 
attainments ; and how little inducement does it. 
offer to the ardent mind of youth to tread the 
crooked path of scientific research, and to over- step 
the ordinary bounds of mere routine < practice, 
when they who have been appointed, and have 
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the meftns afforded them of heing handsoineiy 
rammerated for their troohle, bj the legislature, 
to itand as beacons between the profession and 
the pablic, to point as it were to those on 
whom the hitter might rely with confidence in the 
boor of sickness ; when thej who have been placed 
m pablic situations of such importance, and havr 
been fiberally paid with public money, when such 
individuals have egregiously neglected their duties, 
it is high time that the institutions over which 
they have presided should moulder in the dust, 
and themselves be remembered but as beings who 
have lived their day. Such men as Hunter, a few 
of whom, in every sphere of life, have occasionally 
appeared in all ages of the world, and whose ap- 
pearance would seem to be a providential act to 
enlighten the general body, the operations of 
whose mind, without the aid of some higher 
power, are frequently insufficient to prove that 
they continue to progress ; but who, as the feeble 
glimmer of the just extinguished taper can, by 
a proper application of the vivifying principle 
be fanned into a flame, so they, when guided by 
fame mightier mind, can march on to the per- 
formance of distinguished acts to which of them- 
selves they would be quite inadequate. 
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Although a few individuals have entered the 
profession at a period of life decidedly not tne 
best adapted to their obtaining scientific renown, 
but who, assisted by a strong intelligence, have 
brought forth fruit " some fifty and some an 
hundred fold ; " still parents may be assured that 
such individuals are but exceptions to the general 
rule, and that it is better to have their sons 
initiated, at an early age, in a proper course of 
professional study, which will mould the mind 
into that peculiar train of argumentative thought 
which is a striking characteristic of a medical 
philosopher. The custom that pretty generally 
prevails of apprenticing boys when they have 
just left school, might seem to render needless 
the above remark; and it would not have been 
made if I had not known instances of boys having 
been employed in some less intellectual occupation 
but who, not from any remarkable talent that 
they have afterwards displayed, nor from any 
particular inclination which they have manifested 
for the study of medicine, but to g^tify the vanity 
of their parents, have been taken from the pursuit 
of their more humble calling to follow the medical 
profession ; and I think I may with truth assert, that 
the different train of thought and action to which 
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(such youths have been subjected, aided by perhaps 
*i^e faidiscretion of their parents, and the influence 
<ji tiieir own unfortunate organization, have had 
no inconsiderable effect in inducing them after- 
wards to pursue that disreputable line of conduct 
which has ended at last in their own ruin and the 
deepest sorrow to their parents. No one ac- 
quainted with the temptations which a London life 
ofiers to young men, whose conduct is unchecked 
by the controlUng supervision of a guardian, and 
who knows the efiect which attendance in the 
dissecting room is likely to have upon the conduct 
of the depraved, will doubt the accuracy of these 
^observations. 

• When a youth has begun his apprenticeship, it 
is right that he should continue to replete his 
mind, not only upon those subjects which come 
more particularly under the head of his pro- 
fessional studies, but also upon those of general 
knowledge : for^ as an instrument, although it may 
have been made of the best of steel, and have 
received the highest polish of which it is sus- 
ceptible, if laid by and neglected, \s apt to rust, 
so knowledge if it be not constantly renewed and 
polished by being employed, will become rusty in 
consequence, and be of benefit neither to the 
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public nor its possessor. If, however, the edu- 
cation of their son have been neglected, and 
parents be nevertheless desirous to make him a 
surgeon, it is too much for them to suppose that 
the master can undertake to instruct him in those 
branches of knowledge which are separate and 
apart from his medical studies ; but as it is im- 
portant that the time which has been lost to him, 
he should endeavour to regain as speedily as 
possible, it is better to employ a private tutor for 
the purpose, than to allow year after year to glide 
away, and with them what knowledge may happen 
to have been obtained, till at last when his hospital 
studies have begun, and his manifold deficiencies 
begin to be more felt, he becomes bewildered by 
the multiplicity of duties which then crowd simul- 
taneously upon him. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for what is the course of medical training that 
is frequently pursued ? It is this. A young man, 
whose education has often extended to little or 
nothing more than a smattering of hie, hac, hoc, 
is bound as an apprentice ; during the period of 
apprenticeship, it not unfrequently happens that 
even that modicum of knowledge is neglected and 
forgotten, and its place supplied with information 
that might certainly be obtained, by any youth of 



only cenitiKMi ciptcitj, in a few radntfas. He tteR 
goe» to London and enters to certain couma of 
lectares* some <^ which he attends, but t >il iei' g Iw 
does not, for the limited nature of his previous 
education, frequently will not enable him to ooiii« 
prehend what the lectnrer utters. He passes a 
few hours daily, or it insy be on alternate days, in 
the dissecting room, and follows for an hour in 
the train of a surgeon or [ihysidan who goes round 
the wards of an hoepital, and from whom the 
pupil, and the mass of those who* fellow, frequently 
obtain about as much instruction as they might 
gkan from the door-post. His evenings are 
passed either in attending anodier lecture, or in 
a little unsystematic kind of reading; but not 
unfraquently they are spent in conviviality at a 
tavern, in tintex orlobby of one of the theatres, dr 
in creating a broil with some dame de maison, or her 
femme abtrndtmntt, and often as a " finish*' he obtaina 
his night's rest with the intellectual characters and 
filth in a station-honae cell. Such a course 
of proceeding is by no means uncommon till his 
time and funds are nearly exhausted, and then he 
is tempted to quit the profession altogether ii| 
dismay, or to catch at the " broken reeds" which 
a grinder throws out, to obtain suflicient " know^ 
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' to «nid)le him to bear the ssarchin^ test of 
htif sn hour's ^omohkliig. He is then let loose 
upon society as a ** yiritf te d practitioner/' and 
forthwith takes apon himself to perform highly 
onerous duties, which men of the strongest and 
beat cultivated intellect, cannot always discharge 
t9 tibear owa iat i a fe e t k»> It may seoi^ perhaps, 
to some " good-natured " people, tllat* L hawe 
Coloured to excess the sketch just drawn, but, 
whatever opin'ons may be entertained respecting 
it, I can positively affirm that it is, in many 
tHalH»M»t acciiraleiy tnne. Bttt tiia k not; a» 
much the fault of the young men themselves, as 
it is of ^e oorrupt state of our governing medical 
bodies, for with them the system originated, and 
by them has it been continued, and on them, if 
On any one, must the public odium rest. It is. 
however, a system wfaidi I abominate and abhor, 
for it is a system of deception'and of evil to die 
public, nor will I hesitate to raise my voice a||^8t 
it, till, like every thing that is unjust, it has met 
the doom it deserves. 

The remedy seems to be obvious^ enough, but it 
can never be eifectually applied, without the intipr- 
vention of the legislature. Educate all those who 
enter the profession thoroughly, and not by halves. 
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and induce th:m to becHne true worsliippeni of 
science, and of the pleasure she afforde, and let 
those who cannot stand the test of proving to a 
eompetent public tribunal, the extent of their 
natural and acquired powers, shrink abashed from 
Ecicntific pursuits, to follow a more congenial, a 
more manual, employment. 

Tlie subject of medical education is one which 
intimately concerns the public, affecting, as it does, 
the best and dearest interests of society ; and alive 
as the public mind in general is, to whatever is likely, 
immediately, or remotely, to benefit the community, 
it is not a little to be wondered at, particularly at 
a time when the necessity of a change in most of 
our " ancient institutions" is almost universally 
acknowledged to exist, that the importance of 
.having none but men of strong and highly culti- 
vated intellect as guardians of the public health, 
and the incapacity of the existing medical insti- 
tutions to effect so desirable a purpose, has not ere 
this attracted more general attention. The matter 
is, however, being discussed by intelligent men, 
and we may fairly calculate that the best results 
will, in consequence, ensue. 

When a pupil has finished his hospital studies, 
. and obtained the license and the diploma of the 
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chartered medical bodies, he naturally enough 
endeavours to find an arena in which to exercise 
the knowledge he has obtained; and frequently 
upon his own responsibHity, he embarks at once 
in- the difficulties of practice. Tkis^ in a general 
way, I beliew to be wrong, for his experience of 
the varied forms which disease assumes is necessarily 
very Ihnited, and however intelligent he may be, 
-he has been as yet unable to }Hrove it to the world, 
who have no little faitii in the truth of the ancient 
proverb that " youth and inexperience go hand in 
hand." It is, therefore, far better for him, I 
conceive, for a time to be a resident officer in 
some public institution, or to engage himself as 
an assistant with some practitioner of repute, from 
whose experience he may learn many a valuable 
lesson that will impress upon his mind the doc- 
trines he has imbibed, and will be of great avail 
to him in after life. If, however, he have influence 
sufficient with the " powers that be" to obtain an 
appointment in the public service of the country, 
he will find there a wide field for the exercise of 
talent. But there have, of late, been some cir- 
cumstances brought to light by the Lancet, with 
regard to the medical department of the Navp, 
which, if they be allowed to continue, bid fair to 
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make the applicatkms, of men of edacatkm, and 
of gentlemanly feeling, for such situations, " like 
angels' Tisits, few and far between." With those 
yoang men, however, who have practioea alrcMlj 
prepared for them, the thing is different ; for then, 
as frequently happens in the progress of diaeaae, 
when danger arises that could not be foreseen, 
another head, whidi peihaps has become ho«ry 
with years of arduous professional toil, is imme- 
diately obtainable to assist the wavering judg- 
ment, and to direct it decidedly as experience 
and science dictate. But, even to individuals ao 
circumstanced, I believe that some such sitnation 
as those just mentioned, will be of service, by 
enabling them to compare, and judge of, different 
practitioners* opinions, — for there are few men 
who have not something essentially their own, and, 
moreover, such places will assist, by the opportmnim 
ifhich they present of observing society, to gire to 
the mind more expanded ideas, and teadi it tm 
moralize over events which beings in general $§e 
without observing; events which, if not seen, 
would never have been known, but having ones 
been seen may be tamed to great account, and 
afterwards assist in rearing, or sustaining, a de- 
served reputation. 
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there is. however, % way of incretlsing. Md of 
Uiaking more durable, his stock of knowledge, 
which, if the finances of a young man will enable 
him to use it, will doubtless produce more mental 
profit to himself than either of the modes which 
1^1^ ve ^been just recommended — I mean a. visit, of 
a year or so, to the continental schools ; for there 
the facilities for making anatomical and patho- 
logical researches are far more numerous than 
tliey are likely to be, for some time to come, in 
Eng^land. Anatomy, in its two departments of 
heiUthy and morbicf, has aptly enough been called 
the ^asis of the fabric of medical knc^ledgef : but 
if th« student be desirous to beeome inttinttetely 
acqumted with the minute parts of the science, 
h^ must visit the Parisian schools ; for however 
anxious he may be to prosecute the study of 
anatomy in London, he will find it to be a matter 
of urgent difficulty to do so, unless, indeed, he 
happen to be possessed of a fortune sufficient to 
enable him to devote his whole tim.e to the sub- 
ject ; but even t|ien he will find it to be no easy 
task to meet with preceptors who are thoroughly 
qualified to assist Iiim in the pursuit ; for the pro- 
portion oifirst-rofe instructors there to the ge^eraT 
mass, is small indee4 : practice beine the subject 
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"nhich, most engrosses the attention of the English 
surgeon, for in England, unlike what occurs in 
other countries, where the science of medicine is 
cultivated with zeal, the ability of a surgeon 
is estimated, not by the quality and extent of his 
general scientific attainments, but by the splendour 
of his equipage, and the amount of emolumoit 
which he derives from his practice. O tempora ! 
O mores ! 

These remarks are by no means intended to 
discourage the attempts of any one who is desirous 
and qualified to commence the practice of the 
profession; they are merely made to warn him 
agunst expecting that his bed of roses will be 
unmixed with thorns. 

" Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar ; 
Ah ! who can tell how' many a soul sublime 
Has fdt the infloelice <if malignant star. 
And waged with fortune an eternal war," 

were the beautifnl exclamations of Beattie, when 
depicting the character of the " Minstrel'* of the 
" north countree ; " and he who has seen the 
difficulties which some of the younger members 
of the profession have had to enconnter, when 
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they have first taken upon themselves the duties 
of practitioners, their laudable career 

" Checked by the scoff of pride, 
By envy's frown," 

and opposed, perhaps, by the malignaut jealousy 
of some sordid soul, who chooses to fanny that his 
" rights" are infringed, will not be surprised that 
individuals so circumstanced, unless they are sup- 
ported by nerves of adamant, should occasidnally 



" drop into the grave unpitied and unknown ; 
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nor doubt the propriety of the young practitioner, 
fortifying himself with a thorough knowledge of 
his profession, and, in general, with a few years, 
of experieQce, before he tengages, per se, in the. 
miscellaneous and responsible duties of private 
practice. He should not be dismayed by the 
cool reserve of either pseudo friends, or of titled 
ignorance ; but should pursue science with as-, 
siduous zeal, and combine with its pursuit, pro- 
fessional honour, and inflexible public and private 
integrity ; and fortune, when she sees that her 
frowns are directed upon a" devoted son of science, 
and observes the complacent philosophic smile 
with which he treats alike her caresses and her 
taunts, will soon behold him with enduring favour. 
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and lead Uiia ultimately to honour and itmowB; 
Yes! 

" Sods of sorrow though the threatening storm. 
Of angry fortune overhang awhile. 
Let not her frowns your inward peace deform. 
Soon happier days, in happier climes, shall smile.'* 

Pk'obably the best way for a young man to get 
into practice isj when be has the means at com- 
mand, to procure a partnership wi^ some re- 
spectable, established, practitioner ; and I believe 
this to be preferable, in general, to purchasing the 
whole of a practice, except under palticU]ar» biit 
by no means constantly occurring, circumstances^ 
It is a matter of regret to the mass of medical 
practitioners, as it must necessarily be of surprise 
to the non- medical public, that individuals are to 
be found, amongst those whose lives are spent in 
the noblest pursuit which man on earth is capable 
of following, that of relieving the misery and suf- 
fering of his fellow-creatures, who are ever ready 
when occasion presents itself, to prove that they 
possess that duplicity of mind, which would 
degrade the lowest and the least educated mem- 
bers of any society. But so it is, even amongst 
the members of the medical profession, individuals 
are sometimes to be found who, in the disposal of 
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ik prlictice» do not hediUt^ to atkier fids^M^i 
respecting the ntbomit of income whl^ tike prac- 
tice produces i and oth^rwis^ to deceive ii ptirchaseir 
by iutrodticing him to pMbns -wfad nisVeV at aby 
time were patients of die individaal ^ho tlm 
falsely uses their naines. ' Much meiital uiiipasiiiess 
and considerable losses both of time and propeir^, 
have frequentfy ire^ulted from the ne&riduis doin^ 
of such mercenary, iow-miiided, irnehr^t wtiat 
undoubtedly makes the matter worse, unless the 
practice to be purchased, be a long established 
one, and the amouut of income which it produces 
be considerable, a great deal must always be left 
to the honowr of the ibller. . In purchasing a first- 
rale practice, although the sum required is in 
genera] considerable, theire is, upon the wAole, 
much less comparative risk, io him whose personal 
qualifications, and knowl^lge of his profession, 
iire such as will ensure him^ t&e coiifidehee of 
patients, than in buying biie of a trifliii|^ amount ; 
because in those cases in which trickery is fesorted 
to, it trill in general be found that it is practised' 
by individuals whose connexion is for t)ie most 
part of a low description, and who themii£lv& are 
young and nfeedy men ; and who, moreover, if the 
^th could be ascertained, have never beeii Sus- 



to entertain any vety devated imtiments 
np«l Ab «abje(^ i/miaiSatf ipi iMMMiar. As 
vUi tiie pati»t, fO wl^ tf»4oetor, and 88 if vk 
aMdcary of the medfeal aif^ it haup e n a at ^m»^» 
tet even doctan Ce; aadiadicn in oonaequeaoe 
of the deadi of a aargeen, a practioe is to be dia- 
poaad of, it would be a prud^pt act on the part of 
Mm who took it, it, instead of if i ^frtT'i]: ' €ie loll 
yVHnimn aft once, he agreed to |Mtj a certain Inced 
Bon mmmHj, for a limited tim » for it matters 
not how qualified the sucrcessor myty happen to be» 
uriien the tranifer of a practice pocurs, intevaat 
or locality will assuredly oocaaaon a BeeBSMB of 
patients ; but by stipalatingaa d e Mtib edt the bmily 
of the deceased will stiH have an iiiterest m the 
practice* a circumstance that will materially assist 
in continuing, and wbtch, m some instances, hae 
aJbaoft e^duswehf kept up, the connexion. 

It is a hacknied expression that *' knowW%e is 
power;'* and knowledge will continue to progress. 
The young practitioner will, therefore, commit a 
most lamentable error if Ife be satisfied with the 
amonnt of knowledge he has already obtained. 
This he will be but too apt. to do, for there is in (he 
intellectual, as well as in the physical world, a vis 
inertia which seems in many instances to act with 
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greater energy thau a oontrarj power; and Uia^ 
it ia that a young man, when he has fidly entered 
upon the duties of hts. profession, not unfireqoently 
yields his intellect a ready conquest to the power 
of idlrwiiij; and c^ten f^els but. little of the ani- 
niatiag influence of that laudable ambition which, 
proospts its possessor to go. on in seeking pro- 
feasioiial knowledge, by., doing which he is sure 
of uldmaldiy obtaining ftdieserved».and well-eanied 
fame. I woqM pvtic4«riy. caution the riaing 
generation, not. to 3riM^theinselYes aprey to the 
seductive duums of mental doth ; but to have au 
eye to the •" aspect of tfie times," and they will 
assuredly perceive that he who is desirous to rank 
as a man of science in tibe medical, professson will 
have but littk chance of doing so in the ami/iff 
day — notwithatanding the 4^pendence of power . 
of mind upon oigaaiialaon. except by . cultivating 
hia nent^ energies ; for there exiaits in the public 
mind an iacreatfed, and increasing, deiure for. the 
fruits of intdket ; . the medical practitioner must 
therefore " move on" with the times, by pursuing 
a well-regulated course of reading, and by as- 
!>ociating with spirits congenial to his own, for as 
matter by friction becomes more polished, so mind, 
by the friction of mind against mind, will become 
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■tringthiweJ in confleqaeiiee, and povrer dtminA, 
coi^irfnM -Mdi integrity, he will liot fiul to 
diteorer to be the best and miiait patii to th^ 
temple of tuae. 

Settled in practice, the young practitioner ahouKi 
investigate minutely every case that comes under 
his 0bienri4ion, and should endeavour to ascertain, 
as a^curat^y as posdiUe, the nature of the disease 
Wibre hiss, and in what organ it had its origin, 
and, if moiiB than one part be Itfieeled. whidh vims 
primarily disturbed. By proceeding in Urn man- 
ner, analysing, as it were, every organ of the body, 
and silently eatechbing himself as to the why and 
wherefore such-and-such symptoms prei^ent them- 
selves, and whether they be, jor be not, essential to 
the disease in question, he will find it in general 
tolerably easy to ascertain what the objects are 
vrhich be should have in view in endeavouring to 
eAtet 4 cure. Re will 'find it also add maierkdly 
to his knowledge of disease, when a case occurs 
the natnre of which he cannot immediately decide, 
to considt some authority of repute upon the 
subject, and compare the description thisre given 
with hh own observatidns. In addition to these, 
v^ry considerable benefit will also accrue to him, 
if he will take the little fextra trouble that will ba 




required tQ ke^p a ooerect register of intaf^ilinff 
cases. Whei\, however*' he bas QQ/ce fpini^ %i 
lif^t)it« th^ trouble will he trifling indc^, aq^d ibp 
ibqility which he Will hj tiiis means ohttis^ ia 
forming his diagnosia of diaefne, will be an ample 
l-ecompeniie ^ the time it cost. Of coiycse II in 
not napeasary to r^gii^ter every cuise that opmfa 
Under his cognizance, but he should never om^ 
Xq do so wh^o a doubt ezis^s of the i^t^re and ^enjt 
x4 the dia^fiae be&re him, for, if the patient'* 
rpDQTery be e^Tected, who is there thftt GamA(^ 
iini((^fdiately see that much good muii^t Qf maoemity 
aris^ ^ reviewing the notes wluch \t^ye b^e/x midip 
tif thfi lymptoms ? but if a &tal termMH^i^n c^.ue, 
and h| ^ foFtunate enough to olbtain 9k poft-mfirtem 
^za!ni||i|ion of the body* the notes thftt he will 
ilken I9fd(e of the morbid appearances can be cqja^' 
pared wifSi those which had been previouriy inful^ 
during the progress of the disease, and th^ he 
will be able to appreciate the importance of evfury 
symjpto)[n> ^ trace tke cpnaexicm between cai)fe 
^nd effect, to <xinsider in what points his tiretftn^fjpt 
has been defective, and how far judScipus, a^^d tQ 
determine whether a contrary mode of treatn^ent 
would not have given the patient a better chaaoe 
erf recovery. 
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• It has b^en ofteii remarked that yoadg meil. 
when they are fresh from the hospitals, show 
much anxiety to investigate post-mortem every fatal 
case of disease ; but that as soon as the cares And 
fatigues of practice come upon them, they evince 
little or no disposition to foDow such pursuits. 
This is, certainly, to a very considerable degree, 
true, and the reason of it is three-fold — ^the 
culpable desire they have to yield to the inclination 
that af&icts more or less all mankind, and which 
tempts even the young to indulge as much as 
possible in the otium cum digitate — the great 
difficulties that beset them from the ignorance 
and prejudices of the public upon the subject — and 
the great indifference which the old practitioners 
themselves evince to follow such pursuits. But 
here let me for one moment crave the particular 
attention of every non-medical individual, be he 
ia parent or not, into whose hands this worl maj 
fall, while I endeavour to point oilt to him as 
briefly as possible, how important it is iSbtSt he 
should seriously consider whether the prejadices 
which it is probable he entertains against the 
post-mortem inspection of his own body, or of that 
of a relative, be founded in justice, and whether 
they be likely to benf»fit either society or himself^ 
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I will supp6de that &e is. neither fanatical nor 
superstitious, but that he is a realfy religious man. 
and as such, feels bound, by tl4e strongest ties, 
" to do to others, as he would that others should 
do to him ; " and that his chief desire is ever to 
perform " his duty towards God, and his duty 
towards his neighbour." But his duty towards his 
neighbour demands that he should omit to perform 
no act which may add considerably, though re- 
motely, to the happiness of the community, and 
that his own feelings should occasionally be sa- 
crificed when the welfure of society requires it to 
be done. But is the day-cold sod of man, ere it 
goes to its final resting place, when the spirit also 
which endued it with life is gone, we know not 
whither, is the lifeless clay of such importance thte. 
that wo .must not deliberately view its intmor to 
ascertain the changes which disease has wrought»- 
and to enable us to predict what, under similar 
circumstances, will occur to others, and so be 
prepared to combat it? — la then man's earthly frame, 
in which his failings and his crimes have been 
committed, to be made available to no useful pur- 
pose, and not, though but a trifling recompense it 
perhaps may be for what has either been omitted 
or committed, be made to contribute towards the 
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welfare of posterity ? Qh f surefy it is not of sucfr 
value then; and I predict that, at no distant period, 
the good sense of the commuuity will prevail over 
their prejudices, and dispel that apathy whic'h has 
8o long afflicted even many memhers of the pro- 
fession upon the subject. 

"* Pathological anatomy** (observes thst very 
talented gentleman,. Jones Quain) " has been very 
slow in its progress, but we cannot be surprised 
at this, when we ccHisider the many obstacles 
which stand in the way of those who engage in 
its cultivation — obstacles arising in< some degree 
from the nature of the subject, but still more from 
those peculiar feelings and circumstances whicb 
have conspired to impede every department of ana^ 
tomical pursuit, more especially in this country. 
How long these impediments may continue in 
operation it is impossible to say ; but so long as 
they do exist, we must confess — however hu- 
miliating the confession may be in a national point 
of view — that we can be little more than the mere 
disciples of our more favoured brethren in Uie 
continental schools. We must resort to the ex- 
pedient of placing ourselves under their tuition, 
aft^r having completed our education here ; and 
those, whom circumstances will not permit so to 
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do, most be ccmtent to receive at second hand, or' 
through the medium of tranalationi, tnformatiou' 
in one or two departments of medical science 
which are indispensably neceneary to those who 
practice the healing art, no' matter what their 
denomination mflPV be.'* 

The feelings, and even prejudices, of the com- 
ronnity are doubtlese entitled to every consideration, 
in most cases they assert their own aupremacy, 
and bear down any oppo^ijti^n that may be raised 
agwnst them ; but those who are capebk of re- 
fledicHi wonld do well to consider, whether their 
S3nnp&thie8 and humanity (however well intended) 
are properly directed lichen brought to beiir on 
the subject . here alluded, to. Theif own wants 
should remind them that a certain number of 
persons are required to be educa,ted> and licensed 
to practice Medicine and Surgery; and if the 
means of instruction be withheld or cnrtailed, some 
portion of the community is likely to suffer from 
the deficiencies of those in whom they va^Bt confide 
when sufiering from accident or disease . Expe- 
rience and dexterity, it is true, may be acquired 
by giving gratuitous assistance to the poor, or by 
becoming connected with w>xfxe of the charities;- 
and aftep some years' practice in this way, the 
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defects of early ediicatioQ may be remedied, and 
the reputatifiB acqoired by practising on the poor, 
may constitute a daim to the confidence of the 
rich. But those whose tender sympathies find a 
vent in declaiming on " the duty of respectii^ the 
sanctuary of the grave, and the manes of the dead, 
should inquire whether theii* humanity, when ez- 
aimined in its practical operation, does not finally 
resolve its^ into this, — that they are clement to 
the rich at the expense of the poor, and to the 
dead at the expense of both." 

Without pathological knowledge, when a case oc- 
curs, the nature of whidi is involved in obscurity, the 
practitioner will find himself unable to ofler a prog- 
noria of the terminatioii of the disease, without having 
recourse to mere conjecture. A surgeon, however/ 
may annually inspect a vast many bodies, and yet 
be not a whit the wiser than if he had not examined 
them at aD, for morbid anatomy, like every other 
study, may be well or ill pursued, and it becomes 
useful in the diagnosis and treatment of disease^ 
only when we are enabled to group round each 
form of organic lesion, the symptoms which ac- 
companied and characterized it during life, and to 
connect the symptoms and lesion in such a way, 
as that they shall stand in the relation of sign and 
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thiug signified. When pathology is studied with 
these views, it becomes, not a pursuit of mere 
curiosity, but one of the greatest importance/' 
Indeed, aq important do I bdieve it to be» and so 
necessary that the study of it should be prooecated 
assidttousty, that I would rather the le^slature 
would pass an Act compelling the post-mortem 
examination of the body of every individual, to be 
made within a certain time after death, than that 
the difficulties which at present beset those wlio 
desire to foUow it, more particularly in the coimtry, 
should be allowed to continue. 

When the opportunity is afforded him of investi- 
gating disease after death, he should not lose the 
chance, which the examination gives him, of 
carefully removing any part of interest, in order 
to preserve it as a " preparation." The removal 
of a diseased part after death is, in general, easy 
enough, but to " put it up" requires a little e^ptra 
knowledge, which he who desires to rank as a 
scientific practitioner will do weU to obtain; for 
a case might occur in which it would be necessary 
to demonstrate to a jury the possibility or impos- 
sibility, of an alleged injury having been the cause 
of death ; and circumstances might also ari^e under 
which it would be necessary to show a preparation 



of the |wrt«, by whicb the gtiilt or iDDbcebce, qi 
Au acdlHed party would be made more amwre&t. 
The surgeou who could make a nioely dtaaecicil 
preparation, and demonstrate it in a Wfty that 
would be intelligible to the court, would justly 
raise his chiracter in the eftimation of tfaoae who 
heard him ; while he who showed a sloveoly 
looking piece of mangled human fleshy aocb a 
" preparation" for instance as the rats would make^ 
and wh'ch nobody could understand, nor hima^ 
i1enionstrate» would {dace his dianurter aad akill, 
as a man of science, in a position ^hat no one 
would deem to be enviable. 

It is not, however^ with this view alone that he 
should carefufly p^eyerve diseasad parts, but lie 
should do so with the further Q^gyrt of xf/ufffio^ 
those, whom it inay fiedl tp ^ lot to instruet. 
ftmiliar with morbid structure. The formatioQ of 
a museum, thip.vgh only upon a small scale, entailsi 
I am awK^e, vefy considerable expense, txA that 
.expanse is greatly increase by the necessity that 
exists, iM^cording to the present mode of securing 
preparation jars, of occasionally renewing the spirit 
which has evaporated. No effectual mode of ob- 
' viating this necessity has, as feu* as I am aware, 
yet been made public. An article from the p^a 



of Mir. Cr^ue, of NoNricb, has certainly been 
published in the fbtirth volutne of the jmnsactims 
of the Provineiai, Medicai, mF Surficai Assodathnif 
but it contains little that hai not long been known 
and acted upon in the London Hospitals, and it is, 
moreover, a very comi^icated process ; but I hope, 
before kmg, as soon as I have satisfied myself witti 
the results, to be able to submit to the profession, 
a more simple and eficabious mode of securing 
the spirit from evaporation* than has yet been 
made known, and which will enable the anatomist 
to put up his preparations at any period of the year. 
Probably one of the ^rst acts of a young man*s 
professional life, will be to have a contestation with 
one of his medical neig^hbours, for the members of 
the medical profession have lohg been proverbial 
for the acrimonious pature of tfai^r fbelings towards 
their competitors ; but a much mpre kindly dis* 
position is now, I believe, gradually gaioiog 
ground amongst them. Why they should view 
each other with a jealous ey^, ta^y, certainly, arise 
from several causes, though one or two would 
seem to be the most probable. Either they must 
feel themselves to be more deficient in the necessary 
power of discriminating and treating disease, than 
they believe their competitors to be, and con- 
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eequentlj antiiijMifi an important fidliai^ off of te 
annual rerennep or theT moat ooiuider ^thdr lirdb 
to be guided by tbat dnrepirtaUe line of oondact 
wbicb can never be the moving principle in the 
mind of any honoarable man. T^iere acena. 
however, to be much reason to fear, that the 
ancourteous opposition which has sometimes been 
offered by an eatabliahed practitioner towards 
another who has an equal right with himsdf to 
practice in a particular locality, has noCp «ite^ 
f|uently, been th^ means of engendering honlik 
feelings in retnro, and so have made thoee whose 
sentiments and interests ought to have been re- 
ciprocal, a nuisance to eadi other. DonUtteaa it 
is the object of every young man, when he b^ns 
the practice of his profession, to obtain as extensive 
a sphere of employment as possible ; and if there 
Ims not in him an innate love of honourable conduct, 
he may be induced to seek to enlarge his con- 
nexion, by means which another, who possesses 
stronger sentiments on the subject of ethics 
than himself, would deem to be unworthy. Bat 
there arc means of obtaining professional employ- 
ment, which are allowed, by general consent, to 
})c Huch AM every individual may fairly make use of; 
;ind, absitaining from the use of any other means 
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if jj^ jgiifiiyiiaUy acknowledged Ip lir an honour 
Ip JWni who does so. Of hM I am sorry U^ oay, 
that some of the yonoger members of the profes- 
sion, and it pains me to be also obliged to add 
some of long standing in the profession, have 
indulged in certain *' petty-fogging propensities*' 
which have tended neither to raise their characlocs 
in the public mind, nor in that of the mass of the 
profession. The means that wtmf be foirly em- 
ployed will readily oecur to him whose miii4 is. 
properly cwistftu tcd ; nor will sweir a raim ever 
attempt to depredator fbe character and skill of a 
rival, mtanfy because he -» -a rmi. On the 
contrary, il kriM that his intafest will not allow 
htm to do jastioe to whom jualioe is dse, he will 
deem it to be his duty as a man to adopt the senti- 
ment of the Poet, to "be silent and forbear to blame.*' 
There exists, perhaps, in almost every individual 
who feels that his mind is so formed by nature, 
that he can by properly cultivating it, be of service 
in some particular sphere of action to his fellow- 
creatures, a deg^e of laudable ambition which 
prompts him to persevere in seeking an honourable 
reputation. Various, imdoubtedly, are the motives 
which induce different individuals to seek distinc- 
tion ; motives as discordant in their nature, as is 



the cerebral organizatioo of tlioee in whoM 
minds such a desire prevails; but amongst them 
allp the young surgeon will find none so certun m 
their eilects, none that will confer such laatiQi^ 
benefits, and none which will afford him so mnA 
inward satisfaction, which is the greatest hieaaiiig 
he can probably possess, as that which prompts 
htm, by adopting a proper course of study, to 
l)ccoiDe perfect master of his profession. - The man 
wlio docs this, and treats his eampeers with the 
respect they deser\'e, may bid defiance to the dudts 
of calumny ; and smile alike on friends and foes ; 
for it would be equally easy, by extendiifg a 
l>lanket, to shut out the rays of the " glorious, orb 
of day," as to prevent such a man, even without 
His seeking it himself, from obtaining ultimately 
professional renown. 

But there are other duties which the medical 
practitioner will be called upon to perform, besides 
those which result from the exercise of his profes- 
►ion — he will have to act the part of a good citixen. 
The laws of his country-, then, must engage his 
attention. Not only is it necessary that a surgeon 
should well understand the laws of his country, in 
order that he may become a good denizen of the 
^orld ; but it is absolutely impossible for him, 
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without such knowledge, to comprehend that. im- 
portant division of his profession, MedicalJuris- 
prudence, a study which has long been sadly 
neglected, but one which can now no longer be 
excluded from the curriculum of a medical edu* 
cation. The laws of his country, then, must 
receive full consideration from him ; and sure I 
am, unless he suffer interest to usurp the place of 
conscience, enlarged as his mind must necessarily 
become by the efficient study of the medical 
profession, that his voice, when it is raised in his 
country's cause, will ever be raised to aid the 
progress of universal liberty. Peace : good- will 
to all mankind. " Equal rights, and equal laws," 

for the Monarch and for the Peasant, 

" for the moping idiot, and the madman gay," 
will be his cheering motto; and fondly will he 
cherish the, by no means Utopian, idea, that the 
time, though at present it be very far distant, will 
ultimately arrive, when the inhabitants of every 
nation will have freely conceded to them the just 
right of self government, and the whole family of 
man,— of every country, colour, creed, and caste, — 
will be firmly united by the endearing bonds of 
true Christian Charity. 

FINIS. 
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Page 1. — 5th line Trom bottom ; for " tdueating fcim," read 



22. — Ist 6ae ; after " (hit," inieit " it." 

23. — Sth line ftom bottom ; instead of " and," read "i 

C4. — lit line; for " dupicable," retA " de^icabh." 
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